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ugly and incurable, is of a slow advance; in which the
patients are rarely in pain, often capable of violent exer-
tion, all bent on pleasure, and all, within the limits of
the precinct, free. . . . The case of the children is by
far the most sad; and yet (thanks to Damien, and that
great Hawaiian lady, the kind Mrs. Bishop, and to the
kind sisters) their hardship has been minimised. Even
the boys in the still rude boys' home at Kalawao ap-
peared cheerful and youthful; they interchange diver-
sions in the boy's way; one week are all for football,
and the next the devotees of marbles or of kites: have
fiddles, drums, guitars, and penny whistles: some can
touch the organ, and all combine in concerts. As for
the girls in the Bishop Home, of the many beautiful
things I have been privileged to see in life, they, and
what has been done for them, are not the least beauti-
ful When I came there first, the sisters and the major-
ity of the boarders were gone up the hill upon a weekly
treat, guava-hunting; and only Mother Mary Anne and
the specially sick were left at home. I was told things
which I heard with tears, of which I sometimes think at
night, and which I spare the reader; I was shown the
suiferers then at home; one, I remember, white with
pain, the tears standing in her eyes. But, thank God,
pain is not the rule in this revolting malady: and the
general impression of the house was one of cheerfulness,
cleanliness, and comfort. The dormitories were airy,
the beds neatly made; at every bed-head was a trophy
of Christmas cards, pictures, and photographs, some
framed with shells, and all arranged with care and taste.
In many of the beds, besides, a doll lay pillowed. I
was told that, in that artificial life, the eldest and the
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